lac              From Seven to Seventy

hard, but his painting was not very good. He always
made a pretty model's legs look like twisted rope.
One morning he called me over to criticize Ms drawing,
and 1 asked him why he was doing this. He told me he
was an art lover, owned a great many pictures, and
thought he would get a far greater appreciation of
them by doing the actual work. He stayed about two
months and some time after we learned that he was
Lord DufEerin, who had just come from the post of
Governor-General of Canada and was on his way to
St. Petersburg. Imagine the shame of a certain pupil
from England who had constantly boasted in a truly
British manner (and, indeed, in "Mr. Vemon's" very
presence) of his close friendship with Lord Dufferin!

But all the students were not old. Most of them
were quite young, and some very unsophisticated. I
remember a blond fellow, green, and straight from the
country, who had received a hundred francs a month
from the citizens of his home town to complete his art
education. One day he came running into the studio,
breathless, stammering out a most amazing story. He
had been staring in a jeweler's window when a beautiful
woman, "an angel," approached him, saying:

"Whoartthou?"

"Your servant."

She took him by the arm to her barouche, and he
drove with her to a magnificent house on the Champs
Elystes. There servants took charge of him and ar-
rayed him in fine clothing. The details of the next
three days were very vague, but he lived in a dream.
One of the things tie did was to drive with her into the
country at 4 A.M. to drink milk fresh from the ccfws. from
